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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Read a lot of news from the seat of war, but always 
get a bit confused over it—there seem to be successes and disasters 
going about to a moderate extent, but the same things seem to 
occur over and over again, sometimes before each other, and some- 
times afterwards, and some seem to occur before they happen, while 
others happen after they occur, and, altogether, one gets a bit off 
the line. 

WAR NEWS. 


I read the war news through and through 
With all-absorbed attention, 
And little has escaped my view 
That you, I think, can mention. 
nd yet I’m sorry to confess 
My mind it fairly rattles 
(And sends to pieces, more or less) 
To separate the battles. 


I read of brilliant feats of arms, 
And unexampled daring ; 
Of ghastly struggles over ‘‘ Farms,”’ 
And slaughter grim and scaring ; 
Of ‘‘ kopjes ” won through “ zones of fire,” 
And victory effected ; 
And later on there comes a wire— 
‘* A battle is expected! ”’ 


To-day I read ‘THE Borers wE Rout! 
EXTERMINATE AND SACK THEM,”’ 

To-morrow ‘‘ We are moving out,; 
Determined to attack them.” 

Last week our soldiers fought a fight 
(A singularly game one), 

And ev’ry day (by wire each night), 
They seem to fight the same one. 


To-day I read, ‘‘ The rebel Dutch 
Are put to flight and slaughter ’— 
Of white-flag treachery and such— 
And “ cutting through like water.”’ 
Such doings fairly blanch the cheek 
Unequalled, p’r’aps, in my day— 
But—was this battle fought last week ? 
Or is it due next Friday ? 
Dined with the Article Club in the evening, and talked about the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Thursday.—W ent off to Chatham early this morning, and, after 
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Chamberlain (Mrs. Joe of that ilk) to launch the Venerable war- 
ship. Got it off all right, and scooted back for Riviere’s farewell, 
and, having set that comfortably going, made my way to Sheffield 
and “ feasted ’ with the Cutlers. 


Friday.—Beat my way through wind and rain, storm and stress, 
and got to Edinburgh and supported Mr. Birrell while he held forth 
at the Philosophical Institution in that “ fair ceety."’ Came back 
on the run afterwards, and went in for high jinks at the Covent 
Garden Ball. 


Saturday.—Went down to Bath to see that they were going on 
all right with their quat-centenary, an interesting, if spread out, 
ceremonial. From there to Winsford quickly, and helped to open 
their new Jubilee Guildhall, the gift of Sir J. T. Brunner, M.P. 
Also had a run to Southampton during the day, and saw some 
troops off to South Africa—lucky chaps, poor fellows! Back in 
time for the first winter concert of the season at the Press Club, 
and home afterwards—I think. 


Monday.—Went round with a Guy (Kruger, of course) and 
collected a few pence, which will come in useful for my washing bill. 
Took Lord Rosebery as far as Aberdeen on his way to the Queen at 
Balmoral, and brought Mr. Balfour back to town therefrom. Heard 
of an auction sale of Druce bonds; just looked in and bought a quart 
of them for twopence. In the afternoon went and had a look at 
Mr. Rimmington’s water colours—lingered over them. Had a lady 
with me, and as we walked home through the mud she told me 
they were asking, ‘‘ Why not bootblacks forladies?’' J don’t know 
why—if ladies don’t. 

ENTHUSIASM’S CHECK. 
A plaintive cry (addressed to he 
The passing blucher who blacks) 
Sweep o’er the city’s muddy sea— 
‘Oh, why not ladies’ shoeblacks ? ’ 
To polish dainty tootsies now 
Enthusiastic rushers 
Will flock in eager crowds—but how 
About the beetle-crushers? 


Just so—and why not? Dined with Lord Wolseley at the Authors’ 
Club, then down to Portsmouth and dined with the Crimean 
veterans. Afterwards took the Bishop of London to the Costers’ 
Club in Pentonville, and then put on a false nose, and then 
(‘* What ho!’’) joined in the Hampstead Carnival. 


Tuesday.—Hada quiet day to-day. Snified round the beautiful show 
of chrysanthemums at the Aquarium, took Mr. Gully down to Carlisle 
to get the freedom of that City, and spent the rest of the time 
helping the Duchess of York arrange the Guild of Needlework 
contributions for show. Dined heartily by myself and so to bed. 


Tue SrPorrer. 
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‘What! 
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‘‘Not quite so far this time, dad; only to the Vau deville. 
you know,” 
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Mafeking Bombarded. 
TRAGIC RESULTS. 


Tur town Mafeking was bombarded, 
The issue sad, indeed appalling, 
For quite four hours the rs pounded 


With crashing force the shells were falling. 


Their heavy siege-guns’ battery great 
Was brought to bear upon our town ; 
We fired one shot, our aim was straight, 
This silenced one ; knock'd foemen down. 


The firing ceased, so forth we sallied, 
In search of slain, to bury dead ; 
What devastation! Here we dallied— 


The havoc wrought, we sought with dread! 


We thought we must have come foo late, 
For no men slaughter'd could be seen, 
The buildings in no damaged state 
Looked now as if no siege had been. 
We came at length to Market Square, 
The slain lay prone—as would some log 
Alas! with witheri: rrow, ther 
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Theatre again to-night? Why, that’s the fourth time this week. I’m 
afraid, my son, you are going to the devil.” 


The ‘Elixir of Youth,’ 











An Early Bird. 


Wiags.—** 1’m up at cock-crow every 
morning.” ’ 

Digs.—“ Well, you needn’t crow.about 
it.” . 








A “Damper.” 


Grimy Tramp (to cook).—* Lidy, in 
me yer sees &@ man who’s got no where 
to lay ’is ’ead.” 

Cook.—‘‘ Lay it under a pump; [ll 
work the handle.”’ 








The Shadow on the Blind. 
By A THEATRE-GOER. 


As Binks went straying home one night 
With feet that went zigzag, 

Upon the blind he saw a sight 
That made his footsteps lag. 

’Twas Mrs. Binks, armed with a stick, 
And then Binks felt remorse, 

For with fear he was almost sick 
At ‘The Sign of the Cross’’! 


(‘‘The active Army Corps will arrive 
in South Africa, and will be ready to 
make an advance before the end of the 
month, when all British reverses will be 
wiped out, and the Boers quickly 
crushed.’’— Vide Daily Paper. } 


TIME of vengeance drawing nigh, 
Boer men beware ! 
You'll find your boasted marksman- 
ship 
Nothing but a snare. 
British bayonets ’vancing 
At a rapid pace 
Soon will sweep you out of it, 
And crush your braggart race. 


Annihilating, killing 
By the hundred score 
Britishers ’ll settle you 
For now and evermore. 


Kruger, Joubert, 
Cronje, and all your best 
Will be sent to kingdom come — 
Sent to join the rest. 





A Needed Reform. 


THE Ilford Parish Magazine is scandalised at the behaviour of 


wedding parties in the church and churchyard. 


It objects to the 


strewing of rice and confetti about the churchyard, and is grievously 
exercised because the wedding guests will carry on an animated 
conversation in the church while waiting for the bride and bride- 


groom. 


Finally, says this 


unctuously rectitudinous journal, 


‘‘There is room for great improvement in the marriage ser- 


vice.” 


That may very possibly be so, but where it strikes 


us the improvement ought more particularly to come in is 
in the behaviour of the wedded parties after the knot is tied. It is 
not pretty, perhaps, to see a graveyard dotted all over with little, 
parti-coloured discs, but, as a spectacle, it is much preferable than 
the sight of a married couple heaving crockery ware and paraffin 


lamps alight at one another. 
means well, but it does not go far enough. 


The Ilford Parish Magazine no doubt 
It should leave the 


confetti throwers and the marriage service as it stands alone, and 
advocate a little improvement in the domestic service after mar- 


riage. 


There would then, perhaps, be fewer divorces, fewer separa- 


tions, fewer desertions, and a good deal less discussion in the papers 


about the success or failure of matrimonial ventures. 


In the mean- 


time, maybe, there will be fewer weddings at Ilford Parish Church. 
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Scanty Meals. 


Mrs. Closefist.—‘‘ I don’t know whether 
ou are aware of it, Bridget, but you 
ought always to eat your food very 
slowly.” 
 Bridget.—‘‘ Shure, Oi always do, mum, 
' or Oi’d finish me males before Oi knew 
Oi’d begun thim!” 








a 





A Vienna-Bred Story. 

t" Is it possible,”’ asks a Vienna paper, 
“that the Continental Powers are afraid 
of these Britons with their obsolete 
navy?’’ etc.—Globe, November 3rd.] 


A NoTED Austrian paper says, 
With envy indiscreet— 

That our magnificent Navy is 
Quite old and obsolete ! 


The statement’s absolutely false, 
Yet strangely we’ll endorse— 

That men may say, ‘‘ How(e) Venerable’’ 
To part of it, of course. 


The New Tint in Over- 
coats. 


(“The most frightful and lasting 
fashions are often those that creep in 
by degrees. It is for this reason 
that I wish to call attention to a very 
hideous form of sad-green overcoat,” etc. 
—The Graphic, November 4th.] 


'Tis hinted by some journals that 
We're fated to be seen 

This winter through in overcoats 
Of saddened, sombre green. 


As though at some great billiard match, 
In a daft fit of wrath, 

Men would not back the players, but 
Had backed the billiard cloth. 


























Bare-Faced. 


Mistress.—‘‘ Mary! have you got a 
man in the kitchen ?”’ 

Servant (under notice to leave).—“ Yes, 
mum—two! Would you like one to 
keep you company ?” 





















































A FACT. 


ScENE: Outside Dublin Museum 
Tourist (with a view to taking a rise out of Pat).—‘* Could you tell us, Pat, which is 


the exit in?’’ 


Pat (slyly).—'‘ Maybe it’s the entrance out yez are lookin’ for!” 








The Wooing of Adelgiza. 


A PASSIONATE BALLADE IN SIX 
FYTTES. 


Fytrgz yE SECONDE : YE VILLAINS. 


WITHIN a dense secluded wood, 
Far from the haunts of men, 

A ghostly ruined cottage stood— 
It was the villain’s den. 


And travellers on the distant road 
Oft heard, with much affright, 
Wild shrieks and yells from that 
abode 
Startle the silent night. 


Vile crimes were done, e’en many a 
score, 
And deeds of deepest shame— 
In humour grim that cottage bore 
“The Mousetrap ” for a name. 


Sir Marmaduke, a Baron bad. 
habited that house 





In colour and design, his sin 
Betrayed artistic powers— 

Past Master and Al akin 
To genius which towers. 


He had acreature mean and low, 
Josiah Scrubbings called— 


Deformed and small, with legs a-bow, 


And absolutely bald. 


Together this most evil pair 
Pursued their wicked way, 

And both declared they did not care 
If they’d the Devil to pay. 


Fair Adelgiza’s maiden grace 
Had caught the Baron’s eye— 
He vowed with oaths quite out of 
place 
He’d win her love or die. 


Before the cottage mirror cracked 
His black moustache he curled. 
‘‘T am a villain, that’s a fact 
The worst in all the world!” 


He donned 
7 | 


his hat with sable plume 
His cloak of inky |! 


Fr v r . 





Positive and Comparative. 


Beneath her window whilst the moon 


Threw down a chilly ray, 
He whistled soft a lover's tune 
To snare that lady gay. 


A lily hand the window raised, 
And cast a coil of rope— 
She whispered, ‘‘ Love, I’m 
crazed 


And dying to elope.” 


But when she landed on the ground, 
What horror met her sight— 


almost 


She shrieked —he stifled up the 


sound— 
_“ Aunt Tabitha, good night.” 


With flying steps he hastened on 
And bore her fainting form ; 

The moon's wan pallid light was gone 
The heavens were black with storm 





Op Bully Kruger’s cup is full, 
In fact, could scarce be fuller. 


lie’s had to do with Bul 
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| The world may snar] at our feet, 
Hdl But it will not dare to bite— 
iy For our bitterest foe 


§ 


i ; © Must certainly know 
{| | ‘ That we’re quite prepared to fight, 
: (ii. With a world-controlling fleet, 


TT TT We’ bad to beat, 
{a Aoeann e And ps Fornage A will a brook ; 
{ ' : \ | i 


s For we've had enough 


( . Of the Transvaal ‘‘ rough ’’— 
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And we'll bring him now to book, 
For we hurry across the sea 

To crush an insolent foe ; 

And we proudly ride 
On the ocean wide, ‘ 

And who shall dare say ‘‘ No!” 
That our children may be free, 
Still paramount we must be — 

Wherever they’ve made their home, 

And our citizens must “ 
Have treatment as just 

As those of Ancient Rome. 

Aye, though Leonard Courtney doubt 

What the war is all about, 

We are certain quite, 
That Salisbury’s right— : s 

And we mean to fight it out! | 
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We mean to fight for our own 

Wherever our own may be; 

When our children cry 
Shall we not reply: 

That they must and shall be free. 
We have heard our children moan 
Too long, and we now atone 

For our patience and delay— 

For the rude Boer’s scorn 
Far too long we’ve borne, 

And the price he now must pay. 
Will he face the ‘* red-coat ’’ horde 

That we pour across the sea ? 

Then our way is plain 
Let him see how vain 
Such insolence will be. 
Will he dare to draw the sword 
Against his Over Lord? 
Then let the sword teach him how 
Great Britain can fight 
When one mocks her right ! 

Let him learn that lesson now. 
Though Sir Edward Clarke may doubt 

What the war is all about, 

We are certain quite 
} That Salisbury’s right— 
| And we mean to fight it out. 
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We've set our hands to the plough 
And we will not now give way— 
Though the nations frown 
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in | ! | | HW '} On the Lion’s crown, 
.! fe I | | A | And the whole world say us nay ! 
For we’ve made a solemn vow | 
A CLEAR CASE OF TREASON. That the Transvaal Boer must bow 
Tommy.—‘‘ What's the matter, Kate; have I offended you?” To his mighty Suzerain ! i 


We must strip him bare | 
That he will not dare : mu 
Ee eee pene _ - To defy our arms again. . 
Liberal, Tory, and Rad, 
No matter which we may be, 
Now the war’s begun 


Kate (with emphasis).—‘‘ Yes; you have become a bore!” 








; Liberal, Tory, and Rad, 
A United Team. We'll pull together as one; 


And we all will cease 








We've set our hands to the plough,. We shall 
’ T ttle of es fight as one 
And there'll be no turning back : Until thie work’ ie dene! And bury allenmity. 
For we will not spare Thrice grievous is war, and sad, Though grievous is war, and sad, 
Till the land lies bare But war may be good or bad, There’s much that should make us glad. 


And bl i And this is a righteo “ We spring from a warrior race— 
nd bloodstained in our track. Shall the We, — | ‘less teak alliienins date 


We have waited until now, Be a feeble slave To their mother’s side, 
But at last we've made a vow ‘Neath the rule of a churlish Boer? Who lives that we dare not face ? 
That the Transvaal we will till ; No; though John Morley doubt . Let the Tailors of Tooley Street doubt 
And we will not stay What the war is all about, 7 We peony —" 
Wy ain quite 





Till the Boers obey We are certain quite : deer 
; ) ss rer That Salisbury’s right 
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A UNITED TEAM. 


Guildhall, 


Salisbury, at tiv 
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has to see the heroine's leap 
across a chasm, the bemb ex- 


the you who substitutes 
herself 18. the jockey who has 
ot drunk, and runs the hero’s 
orse to victory, and all those 
‘ old pals go as well as ever they 
did and always will. Miss 
Lileth Leyton knows all about 
the business of “the white lily 
blooming in the wilderness,” 
and takes you with her every 
time, even when her elocution 
startles you with its is-not- 
ness, and she rides like unto 
those who know. Mr. Frank is a capital hero, Mr. Clarence 
Hague gives a good deal of ty to a sort of villain with an 
honest is, and Miss Cicely hards charms and delights 
with her finished style. Master J. Prophet-Thorne is a ve 
dexterous leader of a “ nigger’ band, and Mr, Bu-Val is good an 


taking as a servant. The whole thing is entertaining, some- 
times by axocllanes, at others by its coment crudities; so>you can 


AT THE PRINCESS'’S. 


Tar Bioomine Lity! 


have it either way. 

Among those who have to assist at the matinée at Mr. 
Cecil Beryl’s Theatre al, Brighton, for the benefit of the funds 
of the local Asylum for ee ee ee a eee 
organised , Duchess ’ rs. gtry, are 
Mrs. Deora Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 


, Miss ey Moore, 
Ellaline Terriss, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Seymour Hicks, and Mr. Eugene Stratton. 


The directors of the Alhambra have forwarded to the Lord Mayor 


a ue for £331 4s. 9d., being the result of the matinée given at 
sats hashes tewabds Ghiahteneven) Hotageer rand 4 


At the National Cycle Show, Crystal Palace (November 17th to 
25th instant), a large and varied assortment of the well-known 
Juno cycles will be on view at Stand No. 15, in the centre transept 
opposite the great orchestra, and will include a Juno lady's free 
wheel fitted with pedal back wheel rim brake, weighing only some 
28lb., a surprising low weight fce such a machine; also gent.’s free 
wheelers will be shown with similar-fitted brakes, both racer and 
roadster variety. Weare given to understand that all Juno cycles 
for 1900 will be built as to be ey into free wheelers, 
and will be provided, in addition to back rim brakes, with optional 
front wheel brakes. Among the tricycles there will be a notable 
Juno carrier, built on novel lines, combining, as is needful in such a 
machine, great strength with lightness, and constituting quite a 
new departure in tradesmen's carrier . Juno cycles have 
always enjoyed the reputation of first grade, y up-to-date 

, and the models for 1900 more than maintain their high 
character, including, as they do, many new and novel improvements 
—the fruit of prolonged experience in cycle building. 


King’s College School annual dinner‘is fixed, so Mr. Collins, the 
secretary, informs us, for the llth Jan next. He wants the 
“boys” to be present in overflowing numbers, so make a 
note of the date, and write to Mr. Collins, King's ge School, 
wae for a ticket. Now, don’t forget! de Rothschild 

chair. 


A new theatrical journal was published last Saturday. Its sha 
* a tail, and it bears the appropriate title The Queue. Mr. 
Andrew Dick is the editor, whom we can congratulate upon the 
pleasant gossipy chatter to be found in the Queue’s columns. The 
first number is embellished with platinotype phot ‘wi Patric} 
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and over we go to apheet House to 
New Year's cards to send to as 
had enough of Yuletide leading matter, 
change. Raphael Tuck and Sons are 
i array of the festive 

are utterly fascinated by the inex- 
which this showers upon us. We 
elp us with their opinions; they shall 
decide upon the cards and calendars which overwhelm our 


The béte noir of journalism, the Christmas number, has begun to 
putin an appearance. Primary ptoms thereof is afforded by 
the ample proportions of the P.I.P. Christmas Annual, with its 
flaming cover dedicated toa meretricious maiden with vermilion 
red hairin the act of tossing osculatory greetings to a handsome 
naval officer apparently commanding a company of kilted Hie’land 
soldiers. ‘The couple of coloured plates presented with the annual 
treat of cats in conditions quite unconventional. We thought this 
style of delineating the feline race was on the Wain. The annual 
is replete with pictures of old-stirring (not plum pudding) times 
and stories of late(y)nt merit. Bravo! John Lateyo, your mystic 
presence lies hid in folio. 


Mr. J. C. Stevens, the Covent Garden auctioneer, knocked the 
largest known bird’s egg down last Wednesday. It was dropped 
somewhere in Madagascar once upon a time, as the story book 
saith, and now it has fallen by lot to Middlebrook, without a flaw. 
A wonderful egg this, and called by a still more wonderful name— 
He-Pie-Ornis Maximus. How awkward to carry home an egg three 
feet in circumference and more than a foot long, and to turn a 
corner with such an egg in one’s arms! It is not a favourite with 
English people, who prefer hen’s eggs, which, as a rule, are quite 
enough for any ordinary olfactory organ. Sometimes Mr. Stevens 
hammers great auks’ eggs, but he has never been known to crack 
one. 
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No Good. 


Shifty.—*“ I'll sond you on a cheque. Do you doubt my word?” 
Debt Collector.—‘ No, but I doubt your cheque.” 
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The Heat Wave of 1900. 


HOW PHC@BUS WILL DO HONOUR TO THE OCCUPANT 
OF OUR CIVIC CHAIR. 


(Mr. Alfred James Newton, the new Lord Mayor of London, is a 
liveryman of the Fanmakers Company.] 


Sucu heat did in London last summer prevail 

That we felt we should all, without stimulants, fail : 

Which was good for the ‘“‘ Bungs”’ who in cans vended ale— 
And, in consequence, good for the can-maker. 

But, if signs of futurity signify aught, 

A more tropical heat ould to London be brought, 

And maintained, in the summer of Nineteen-nought-nought— 
For the present Lord Mayor is a FAN-MAKER! 


How quickly each grease-box last summer grew hot 
How the oil-gasping wheels from the vehicles shot |— 
Which unhappy occurrence regretted was not 

By the cart-maker, "bus-maker, van-maker. 
But next summer the lads who in carriage-sheds toil 
Must be ceaseless and stintless with grease and with oil, 
For the sun will our city more scorchingly broil 

Since our city’s Lord Mayor is a FAN-MAKER ! 


The ladies of London last summer were grieved: 
By a fever no feverish fanning relieved ; 
And strong proof their pellucid complexions received 
That Old Sol was a pitiless tan-maker. 
But it turns one quite dizzy to think how next year’s 
London dames collapse neath the torturing spears 
Of the ee when that gentleman hears 
That our city’s Lord Mayor is a FAN-MAKER ! 
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“ Dew drop in when you're passing,” said the Boer to Bro: kle- 
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Oom Paul Jones, the Pirate of the Veldt; 
or, The Strictly Privateers. 
A FARCE IN ONE GANARD, 


(‘The Transvaal Government has decided to authorise priva- 
teering against England.”"—Daily Paper.) 
DRAMATIS PERSONA: :— 


Oom Paul Jones ........ A Longshore Pirate, all at sea. 
ee oer seee Tee err es An Old Rock Salt. 
Towbars vk isbs i evecss A Lyddite Shellback. 
Dts: oiicccccviccsccicse A Flying Dutchman. 
AND 


A Scratch Crew of Landlubbers, Crimps, etc. 


Scene: The Pirates’ Cave on a Land-Giri Isle. 


(Curtain rises and discovers Pirates carousing, praying, drinking, 
singing, and dancing. Enter Oom Paul Jones.) oc 


Paul.— What cheer, my jhearties! (hitches his {trousers in the 
approved fashion, and sits on barrel centre of stage). Well, Leyds, 
have you issued those Letters of Marque?” 

Leyds.—* I have, sir, but unfortunately, with no result.” 

Paul.—‘ Ah, ha! Say youso! A time will come! ” 

Leyds.—*‘ Aye, aye, sir! But it’s a long time coming.” 

Paul.— My lads, I’ve had an idea. I shall issue Letters of 
Marque to myself, and privateer on my own! What say you, 
Leyds?”’ 

Leyds.—‘ You've hit it, sir, you’ve hit it !”’ 

Paul.—“I think so, I think so. Shiver my timbers, Leyds, but 
these English shall walk the plank, every lubberly son of a gun of 
’em ! 9 

Cronje.—“ Aye, and swing at the yard-arm if I die for it.” 

Joubert.— It’s a grand idea—but where’s the boat?” 

Paul.—‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way, old shipmate. The 
shipwrights shall build us them, frigates and sloops, and galleons, 
oe galleasses, and we will hoist the Jolly Roger to the kstays 
jibboom, and scour the seas——”’ 

Joubert.—“ With a‘ Heave-ho-holly! and a saucy little Polly’——” 

Paul.— Belay there!”’ 

Joubert.—“ I beg pardon ?’’ 

Paul.—“ Belay there, I say! ‘ Heave-ho-holly!’ if you like, but 
‘Saucy little Polly ’—really, Joubert, your tongue runs away with 
your discretion.”’ 

Cronje.—“‘ Aye, aye, I see your point, Paul, I see your point. 
But if we’re going into this business let us see the thing through.” 

Paul.— See the thing through?” 

Cronje.—‘‘ What I mean is this: if we’re going to play at sailors, 
I think we should do the thing thoroughly—I do indeed. And a 
_— in every port is, I believe, a step in the right direction—eh, 

ds ? ”? 

pat It is usual, but, perhaps, an innovation might be made. 
I don’t like to advise, but-———”’ 

Paul.—‘ The Lord’s will be done—we must sacrifice ourselves 
for the good of the people, I suppose. But these nautical terms 
bother me. How’s this, Leyds: ‘ Fine on for a sail, sir, have a 
little boat out for the lady,captain? Rough! bless yer ’art, not a bit— 
a little swell, as you may say. Lord! I’ve seen the waves a-blowing 
in the middle of the Atlantic, and the wind a-tossing, and the sea- 
sarpints—suppose you haven’t a pipe a baccy?—thankee, dry work 
this ’ere life—thankee, captain!’ ” 

Leyds.—*‘ Excellent, you have the true gift.’ 

Cronje.—‘ Have the main brace and let the bulljine run! I 
fancy that’s about it—eh, Leyds? ” 

Leyds.—‘‘ Capital, couldn’t possibly be better.” 

Joubert.—“ And when do we start?” 

Paul.— When the tide serves! ” 

Cronje.—“ And the port ?”’ 

Paul.—* Ah, that’s the difficulty. We haven't got a port. How 
about Durban? ” 

Joubert.—“ I eouldn’t recommend it really. The English have 
men of war——” 

: Paul.—* Shiver my timbers, but I'll break through them, 
yee $9 

Joubert.—** But—they carry guns, don’t you know.” 

Paul.—‘ What aioe Age With Long Tom in the fo’c’sle, 
and a bottle of Hollands in the locker——”’ 

Joubert.—“ Aye} aye! But they throw shells of a most in- 
human kind—I told White about it, the day before yesterday. 
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had almost hoisted a white flag, when down came a shell—and, 
dash it all, you know!” 

Paul.—‘‘ Then you think Durban would be dangerous?” 

Joubert.—‘ I do, indeed 1.” ; 

Paul,— Well, we don’t want any blood en. you know, 
especially with our own blood. Try it on the rad we ka 

Cronje.—‘‘I suppose you mean me,eh? But I did hit a dog, 
an . Joubert never hits an ‘x 

.—‘* What about Delagoa Bay?” = 

Paul.—‘ Germany ! What would the Emperor say ?”’ 

_ Leyds.—‘ Well, the fact is—that, in a year or two’s time, with a | 
little diplomacy, and one thing and another, I really believe I shall 
be able to get up a combination of nations that will whip the 
British Empire ; I ask is time.” 

_ Paul.— That's all I asked, but Chamberlain wouldn't give me 
time. Anyway, I fear Bay is off. In fact, I really don't 
think we can get to the sea.” 

Cronje.—‘‘ Well, what's the good of asking a fellow to be a pirate, 
if you haven’t got a sea for him to perform on?” 

Paul,—* I have it |" 

ay At Where ?" 

aul (tapping his forehead) 
the ship of the Scoot? 

Cronje.—‘‘ You mean a camel. Well, a camel has its points, and 
I always was a bad sailor.” 

Joubert.—“ Yes, that's all right, but what about my. hornpipe— 
you said I was to have a hornpipe every evening. And I've gone to 
a lot of trouble, and now you talk about camels. I’m a clever 
fellow, I know, but Teddy Payne himself couldn’t dance a hornpipe 
on @ camel,” 

Paul.— True, but a double ration of rum might prove a con- 
solation,”’ 

Po panos Well, since you are so pressing, I don’t mind if I 

Leyds.—‘‘ Then you decide to use a ship of the desert. Very well, 
I'll wire a few preliminary puffs of your adventures to the European 


rs.’' 
* owbert—" Meanwhile, my hearties, we'll drink the health 
All.—* The Pirate King!” 


(Picture. Blue Fire and Curtain.) 


»—* Here! What's the matter with 



































Vicar’s Wife.—“ Good morning, Jobbins; how are you this 
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Lancashire Tripper (who has lost return excursion tickets).—“ Two for Owdham! 
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DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
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Faithful Spouse (to Booking Clerk).—"* Dunno believe 'im, mestur, 'e’s wed!” 
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“On Things in General 
By Ma. “Foun’s” WasSHERWOMAN. 
As to the war, I’m afraid “it’s goin’ 

to be a long an’ tough job,’’ as the man 
sed wen ’e started eatin’ a resterong 
steak. I’mpglad we’re sendin’ out plenty 
of men, for now we must smash those 
Boers once an’ for all, or there will never 
be any peace. The war fever seems to 
be spreadin’, for it almost looks as if 
Russia an’ Japan-.was goin’ to roll up 
their sleeves an’ ’ave a bundle in; if it 
do come to blows the Russian Bear 
needn't hug hisself that ’e’ll’’ave things 
all is own way, for the Japanese are a 
plucky set of chaps, or Japs, wichever 
you like. Then there’s France wantin’ 
to grab a piece of China; in fac’ things 
look queer all round ; there’s all sorts of 
complicashuns brewin’, to my idear. 

We ain’t going bankrupt yet; the 
Board of Trade returns for larst month 
show. a decided improvement’ in pretty 
well all departments. So long as our 
trade’s alright there’s not much to fear; 
we can always hold our own, an’ p’r’aps 
somebody eélse’s, if they ain’t careful. 

The cyclists ’ave been at the railway 
companies to charge ’em less for the 
transit of their machines an’ to look 
arter ’em better. I dessay they ‘ave 
grievances, but, at the same time, I wish 
some cyclists woud charge pedestrians 
less an’ look arter’em better! I refer 
to the ‘“‘scorchers’’; I scorches myself 
now an’ agin, but only linen. 

Wot a ’ungry an’ thirsty land pore 
India is! They’re allus sufferin’ from 
want of food or want of water; I 
shoudn’t like to live there; in fac’ I 
know I shoud die if I went there, 
though Lord Curzon is made of sterner 
stuff; ’e’s makin’ a tour, visitin’ relief 
works, and doin’ ’is dooty. 

France is goin’ to give ‘er washer- 
women, ae kg they deserve it, medals. 
Sertinly, the French women as laun- 
dresses want a “a lot of beatin’’’; any- 
way, they think the clothes do, but I 
prefers our English method of washin’ 
things, so long as you don’t “ wash your 
dirty linen in public.” 

Wot do you think of Kipling’s poem, 
“ The Absent-Minded Beggar”? In my 
opinyun, some of the lines are grand, but 
I don’t know that I care much about 
the title. Mr, Charles Wyndham is 
‘raisin’ the Wynd”—ham I not right 
in sayin’ so ?—for our soldiers’ wives an’ 
families. There is a great wave of 
patriotism spreadin’ over the country, 
an’ may it spread, an’ swamp the 
“Little Englanders.” 


Novemeer 14, 1899. 
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SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
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